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tion,3 and the Army went to great pains to provide and strengthen the mo-
tivation of the soldiers toward their task through lectures, discussion, and
leadership.

All motivation is not necessarily healthy. Assuming, however, that the
goal or the aim is worthy and at the same time within reach of the individual's
capacity, it becomes a major factor in the maintenance of his mental health.
In the personality-environmental struggle, only a strong inducement can over-
come the obstacles, frustrations, conflicts, and disappointments. The moral,
therefore, is that the mentally healthy individual must want to achieve specific
goals. Motivation is usually multiple for most of us: we want to have a home
and a family; we want to do our jobs well; we would like to achieve in a cer-
tain field; we want to enjoy ourselves in our recreation. In so far as one's judg-
ment is good in the choice of those goals, the strength of one's personality
can be judged by the persistence and forcefulness of determination.

Teamwork. The successful soldier, particularly if he saw combat, had a
rare experience in life. His success depended partially upon the fact that he
became a part of a unit which became a part of him. Its successes and failures
were his successes and failures; its gripes and opinions were his, as were its
laurels and its hardships. In the sacrifice of some of his individuality, he found
the compensation of comradeship that rarely develops in civilian life. The
resulting security and satisfaction were an important component of his mental
health. In the experience he found a new kind of unselfishness. He discovered
a rare unity in human relationships that erased differences in creed and color
and in social, economic, and educational backgrounds. No one stopped to ask
the color of the stretcher bearer; no one cared about the religion of the blood
donors; if a buddy saved a life his prewar status did not matter. One of the
rich rewards of the Army experience for many, many soldiers was the forma-
tion of not only new but very warm friendships. Both the identification with
his unit and the close, even though new, friendships with his buddies were
I major factors in aiding him to maintain his mental health.

The emotional support derived from identification with a group and the
value of friendship are recognized in civilian life. However, their importance
in the maintenance of mental health and the living of a satisfying life havei
not been sufficiently stressed. The strength of the wish to belong, to be a part
of some group, is certainly inadequately appreciated as a motivating force in
life. la fact "doing as the Joneses" is a matter for joking.4
We are frequently impressed by the teamwork, self-confidence, and sense

s Motivation is discussed at some length in Chap. 6".
* Doctor Sylvia Allen described the wish to belong as one of the most frequently recumng
themes appearing in neurotic patients in the course of their psychoanalytic treatment. "Hie
Wish to Belong," Bull. Metxnfager Clink, 4:74-81, May, 1940.